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CleAM/Uta  Out 


halves  of  paper  clips 

fragments  of  a plastic  bead  bracelet 

and  a broken  vo-vo 

a notebook  (one  ot  5) 

from  second  grade 

with  only  the  first  three  pages  filled: 

25  things  observed  at  Plymouth  Plantation 
number  9 savs  “rosters” 

(but  I think  1 meant  “roosters”) 
and  1"  savs  “Woodcutters  cut  wood.” 

35  scrunchies, 

which  weren’t  ever  used  after  sixie  year 

and  three  headbands, 

which  were  hardly  used  at  all 

plus  a wreath  of  fake  flowers 

(now  stiff  after  a decade) 

from  days  as  a flower  girl 

at  some  aunt’s  wedding 


student  T pass  from  June  2003 
which  was  the  month 
of  the  Ugly  Color  Scheme 
alas,  June  2004 
wasn’t  much  better 
and  June  2005 

had  that  terrible  obtrusive  yellow 

a mouse  from  an  old  old  computer 
back  in  the  ancient  prehistoric  days 
of  Windows  95 
so  far  back 

as  to  have  a middle-click 

rusted  pennies  and  dimes  that  have  lost  their  shimmer 
but  also  20  francs 
and  1 130  lira 

and  a pound  and  a guilder 
from  the  days  before  the  Euro 
plus  $53.64  Canadian 
and  two  yuan 


a once-white  ribbon, 

(but  now  stained  pink  from  the  aforementioned  wreath 

when  the  humidifier  broke  last  year 

and  soaked  everything) 

that  once  tied  together 

a present  for  my  eleventh  birthday 

plus  18  birthday  cards 

it’s  funny  that  I never  realized 

the  one  mv  grandparents  gave  me  when  I turned  14 
is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  card  from  the  previous  year 


a raccoon  rubber  stamp; 

I used  to  imagine  that  my  old  rickety  home 
would  be  some  historic  attraction 
just  like  JFK’s  house  on  83  Beals  Street 
and  I could  stamp  the  hands  of  every  visitor 
just  like  they  do  at  the  science  museum 


yesterday,  they  sat 
gathering  dust 
tomorrow,  they’ll  sit 
in  a trashbag 
(or  in  a plain  plastic  bag 
to  be  given  away) 
so  it’s  best,  isn’t  it, 
if  1 sit  now 
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Deirdre  trudges  up  the  stairs,  the  handles  of  her  plastic  grocery  bags  digging  into  her  fingers.  The  stairwell  is 
dark,  narrow,  and  carpetless.  Even  if  Brian  could  hear  her  steps  on  the  stairs,  he  probably  wouldn’t  come  out  to  help 
her,  to  hold  the  door  open. 

She  grunts,  adjusting  the  heavy  bags  on  her  fingers  so  she  can  reach  into  her  pocket.  The  key  is  left  in  the  lock 
as  she  nudges  the  door  open  with  her  raggedly  blue-jeaned  hip. 

The  bags  are  heavy,  and,  unable  simply  to  lift  and  deposit  them,  Deirdre  swings  them  up  onto  the  countertop. 
The  first  bag  is  unloaded  — orange  juice,  milk,  bread  — then  the  second  — eggs,  carrots,  potatoes  - and  both  are  crumpled 
in  a pale  fist  and  crammed  into  the  bottom  drawer  of  the  counter.  The  items  are  thrust  into  their  places,  hurriedly,  care- 
lessly. 

The  contents  of  the  two  remaining  bags  make  them  seem  angular  and  unappealing.  But  she  approaches  them 
with  reverence,  pushing  down  the  edges  of  the  plastic,  revealing  their  precious  cargo.  One  by  one,  she  lifts  them  out 
- Freud,  Darwin,  Woolf,  Shaw,  Voltaire. 

This  is  Deirdre ’s  second  trip  to  the  library  this  week.  She  knows  the  volumes  as  well  as  if  they  were  her  own, 
and  she  could  read  them  over  and  over  every  day.  Sometimes  she  doesn’t  bother  to  return  them,  just  keeps  renewing 
them  until  forced  to  slide  them  over  the  unforgiving  desk  into  the  hands  of  the  lucky  woman  who  can  read  whatever 
she  wants  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

She  hears  a click  as  the  TV  turns  on  in  the  bedroom,  behind  the  closed  door.  Deirdre  hates  having  it  there, 
always  looming,  watching,  reminding  them  what  had  happened  by  repeating  the  stories  of  others  just  like  them.  But 
Brian  watches  it,  and  Brian  is  home  most  of  the  time  now. 

Slowly,  the  bags  are  crunched  up,  put  in  the  drawer.  The  stack  of  books  is  carried,  slowly,  gently,  to  the  mantle 
in  the  den.  There,  stolidly  standing  between  two  plain  bookends,  is  a yellowed,  battered  copy  of  The  Odyssey.  It  was  a 
gift  from  Brian,  his  last  before  things  changed.  Deirdre  reads  it  every  day,  gently  turning  the  thin  pages,  some  of  which 
have  fallen  out,  and  have  been  tenderly  laid  back  in  their  place.  When  she  wakes  up  in  the  morning,  she  sits  cross-legged 
on  the  tweed  couch  with  her  coffee  and  her  book  as  rosy-fingered  dawn  hurriedly  crawls  up  the  side  of  the  apartment 
building,  prying  the  volume  from  Deirdre’s  hands,  pushing  her  out  the  door. 

She  never  eats  in  the  morning,  but  scrambles  eggs  in  an  old  skillet  for  Brian.  She  knows  he’s  in  really  bad  shape 
if  they’re  still  there  when  she  arrives  home.  If  he  pulls  himself  out  of  bed  to  eat  — usually  not  long  after  she  leaves  — he 
washes,  and  dries,  and  puts  away  his  plate,  utensils,  and  the  skillet.  This  is  left  over  from  the  old  Brian,  the  meticulous 
Brian.  It  was  this  trait  that  she  had  found  so  attractive  in  him.  In  her  junior  year  of  college,  doing  mindless  administra- 
tive work  in  some  office,  she  met  him,  the  clean,  systematic,  sell-assured  PR  rep.  ( )r  at  least  that’s  what  she  guessed  he 
was,  before  he  introduced  himself  to  her.  Me  was  always  talking  to  people  on  the  phone,  sending  off  emails  that  always 
had  something  to  do  with  work.  Deirdre  herself  was  eager  to  please,  afraid  of  making  a mistake,  always  checking  and 
double  checking  as  a new  source  of  panic  seized  her.  They’d  gone  out  to  coffee,  he’d  met  her  at  school,  she  moved  in 
with  him,  they  got  married  (her  father  came,  both  of  his  parents  were  long  gone),  he  read  her  analysis  of  Macbeth,  she’d 
revised  his  proposals,  they’d  drunk  tea  by  candlelight  watching  the  snow  fall  outside.  1 le  got  laid  off.  She  quit  school. 
Was  hired  by  some  boutique.  Worked  weekends. 
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She  passes  her  fingers  slowly  over  the  bedroom  door,  like  a soft  breath,  just  enough  to  cause  the  door  to  creak 
open.  Brian  sits  in  a straight  - backed  chair,  in  a suit  coat,  pajama  pants,  and  a rugged  beard.  He’s  no  longer  self-assured. 
He’s  arrogant.  He’s  seriously,  arrogantly,  depressed.  No  one  will  hire  him  now:  he’s  so  arrogant,  so  aggressive,  so  defensive 
when  someone  has  anything  to  say  about  his  ferocity. 

Something  went  wrong  at  work;  someone  angry  at  the  company  had  been  offended  bv  the  offer  he  thought  they 
couldn  t retuse,  reported  him  to  the  boss,  he  got  a warning,  got  defensive,  got  laid  off.  He  started  to  lose  pages  of  him- 
self. 

“Bri?  Bri  - ” 

“Hi.” 

Do  \ou  want  anything?  Deirdre  has  long  run  out  of  things  to  sat*  to  him.  He  stopped  responding  even  before 

that. 

"I  got  Mrs.  Dalloway  from  the  library.  We  could  read  it  together...”  He’d  read  one  of  her  papers  on  Mrs.  Dallmvay. 
The\  d read  it  aloud  to  each  other  in  phont  British  accents.  He  was  too  comfortable  with  himself  to  be  embarrassed,  while 
she,  afraid  of  mucking  up  the  characters,  was  slow  to  expose  herself,  even  in  the  guise  of  someone  else,  even  with  him. 
But  when  she  warmed  up  to  it,  she  really  got  going.  She  could  really  act,  could  really  understand  what  was  going  on,  was 
more  comprehensive  than  Brian’s  unselfconscious  exaggeration  ever  was. 

The  phone  rings. 

“Hello?” 

“Deirdre?  It’s  Keith.”  The  manager. 

“Oh,  hi.” 

“Have  you  considered  my  proposal?” 

“I’m  sorry,  Keith,  but  another  move  would  upset  Brian  too  much,  he’d  take  it  personally,  and  we  really...” 

“Maybe  he  wouldn’t  have  to  come.” 

“Excuse  me?” 

“You  heard  me.” 

“Listen,  Keith.  Thank  you  for  the  generous  offer,  but  I am  not  qualified  to  teach  and  there  are  far  too  many  other 
issues  at  hand.  Good  -...” 

I know  you  have  troubles.  I know  he  sits  at  home  all  day.  Why  are  you  still  there?” 

“He’s  my  husband  and...”  She  had  never  considered  this  herself.  Why  was  she  still  here?  Much  of  the  old  Brian 
was  gone. 

“...I  love  him.” 

“Fine.” 

Deirdre  stands  in  the  kitchen,  immobile,  leaning  against  the  formica  table.  She  would  love  to  teach. 

"Brian,  come  here,”  she  calls.  No  response. 

“Bri,  get  out  here.” 

She  crosses  to  the  door,  slamming  the  heel  of  her  palm  against  it.  “Brian,  stand  up.” 

He  looks  at  her,  eyes  big  and  sorrowful.  Yet  she  sees  a flicker  of  life.  She’s  caught  his  attention.  There  have  been 
moments  like  this  before,  when  she  s managed  to  drag  him  out  of  the  house,  when  he’s  seen  a stunning  painting,  the  power 
ot  a wrecking  ball,  heard  the  ridiculousness  of  a speech.  But  this  shine,  this  is  bigger.  He  stands. 

She  turns  on  her  heel  and  walks  out  the  door.  She  snatches  a book  off  the  mantle  and  sits  down  deliberately,  erect, 
on  the  couch. 

Brian’s  tace  appears  around  the  door.  He  stares  at  her  a moment,  then  slowly  steps  out  into  the  kitchen,  slowly 
into  the  den,  slumping  down  wearily  beside  his  wife. 

Read  this.  She  opens  to  the  first  page.  He  reads.  His  monotone  pains  her. 

“Read  it  again.” 

“Again.” 

“Again!” 


I 


II 


Suddenly,  Brian  awakes.  I le  sees  a challenge,  a challenge  he  knows  he  can  meet.  And  he  doesn’t  have  to  be  atrtrres- 
sive  tow  ards  anyone,  only  1 lomer. 

“Tell  me,  O Muse,  ot  that  ingenious  hero  who  travelled  far  and  wide  after  he  had  sacked  the  famous  town  of 

Troy.” 

She  smiles.  1 ler  first  two  students  are  learning. 


\ week  from  today,  when  Deirdre  gets  home,  Brian  will  be  gone.  There  wall  be  a note,  written  in  his  meticulous, 
perfect  penmanship;  ‘Gone  to  do  research,  interviews.  XC).  B.’  Under  the  note,  will  lie  her  old,  tattered  copy  of  The  Odyssey. 
She  will  open  it.  There  will  be  another  note;  ‘ Finished  it  this  morning.  Thank  you.’  She  will  flip  through  the  pages,  and  none 
will  fall  out.  He  taped  it  back  together  again. 

~ Rebecca  Bilodeau,  II 
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The 


Our  little  caramel-coloured  car  zips  along  a black  ribbon  of  concrete  like  a golden  needle.  The  calico 
landscape  is  dotted  with  dusky  bushes  but  as  we  coast  over  the  next  hill,  give  way  to  masses  of  ruddy  rock,  the 
rough  unhewn  limbs  and  curves  of  some  prehistoric  giant  corpse.  They  are  all  around  us,  and  when  I turn  back 
to  catch  a glimpse  of  from  whence  we  came,  all  that  remains  beneath  a stubbornly  azure  sky  is  the  dusty  road 
embroidered  with  brushgrass  and  earthen  pink. 

That  road  hugs  the  mesas  of  the  west,  slowly  awaiting  erosion.  The  earth  in  southern  Utah  is  broken  at 
rimes.  Wayside  rock  resembles  rising  dough,  crusted  over  on  the  surface,  peeling  and  flaking.  This  black  ribbon 
is  deserted,  and  when  the  mesas  give  way  to  a clear-cut  expanse,  we  can  see  that  there  is  no  one  before  or  after  us 
in  this  abandoned  stretch.  Weathering  has  brought  limestone  through  a spectrum  of  scarlet  and  gold,  coral  and 
dusty  khaki.  Brushes  and  firs  deceive  the  mind  into  seeing  dark  green  patches  and  in  the  distance,  where  horizon 
blurs  the  space  between  sky  and  plateau,  the  cliffs  are  a dusky  violet  and  gray,  shimmering  with  snow.  There  are 
variable  points  and  shapes  here,  my  mother  points  out.  In  the  distance,  one  curvaceous  rock  resembles  a turret 
of  the  Kremlin,  mantled  and  regal  with  snow.  Rocks  frosted  with  white  seem  nothing  but  croissants,  edible  and 
airy.  In  the  background,  gentle  grey  vapors  resembling  smoke  threaten  snowstorms  miles  away. 

Two  more  hours  until  dark,  my  parents  say  mournfully.  Unlikely  we’ll  reach  Torrey  before  dark,  and  in 
this  wintry  landscape,  daylight  is  a valuable  thing  indeed.  The  road  beside  us  has  now  flattened  out,  and  the 
woods  nearby  are  resplendent  in  varying  shades,  some  wintry  forest  green,  straw  yellow  and  pale  army  green. 
Stark  gray  branches  protrude  between  occasionally  vibrant  red  earth  as  soft  white  poplars  wave  weakly  in  the 
wind. 

After  dusk,  I will  rest  in  my  hotel  room  today  and  peer  in  the  comfort  of  a yellow  electric  light,  at  the 
multi-fold  maps  my  parents  have  brought  along.  I will  trace  my  fingers  over  multi-colored  veins  of  roads  and 
rivers  and  find  the  stretch  of  road  between  Bryce  Canyon  and  Arches  National  Park  and  I will  let  my  fingers  run 
over  the  blank  monotone  of  pixelated  cream  and  brown,  thinking  of  the  mesas  and  yawning  ponderosa  oaks 
that  no  map  can  show. 


There  is  beautv  in  the  starkness  after  all. 


~ Yucong  Ma,  I 
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DESIRE 

The  sun  is  setting  on  the  ocean  like  half  an  orange  on  a plate,  and  the  rain  clouds  overhead  are  finally  clearing.  Somewhere, 
high  up  on  the  beach,  past  the  point  where  sand  turns  to  rock,  and  rock  to  land,  sits  a boy. 

There  is  a place,  on  an  island,  where  the  trees  grow  to  two  feet,  and  the  branches  reach  frantically  upward,  fighting  to  spread 
their  leaves  like  a blanket  to  catch  the  sun.  Nothing  can  grow  beneath  the  trees.  And  the  leaves  only  grow  one  layer  thick. 

All  around  the  boy  are  flowers,  blooming  deep  crimson  and  periwinkle.  The  boy  is  standing,  gazing  across  the  land  and 
endless  tide.  All  around  him  the  birds  are  singing  a hymn,  but  all  the  boy  can  hear  is  the  crashing  waves  of  the  sea. 


LOVE 

The  sun  has  set  on  the  boy  and  is  now  rising  on  the  desert  sand,  where  life  has  died  from  the  violent  heat  and  freezing 
nights.  Only  the  scorpions,  with  their  thick  armor  and  expressionless  faces,  can  stand  being  alone  under  the  merciless  sun. 
Their  cold  blood  keeping  their  hearts  from  stopping  in  the  night. 

In  the  center  of  the  desert,  the  point  furthest  from  all  logical  civilization,  is  paradise.  There  is  more  water  there  than 
anyone  could  possibly  drink  in  a lifetime,  canopies  of  trees  offer  a much  needed  refuge  from  the  blazing  sun,  and  the  fruit  that 
grows  there  is  sweeter  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

For  those  who  have  yet  to  reach  it,  it  is  a mere  mirage.  But  for  those  who  do  manage  to  stumble  upon  it,  it  is  as  real  as 
the  scorching  sun  that  has  burned  their  skin  since  birth.  Many  spend  their  whole  lives  searching,  knowing  that  the  pain  they 
endure  will  one  day  be  rewarded.  While  others  deny  its  existence  at  all. 

But  even  paradise  has  its  price.  It  is  known  across  the  desert,  and  even  beyond  it,  that  the  worst,  most  heart  wrenching 
pain,  comes  to  those  unfortunate  enough  to  leave  the  paradise.  They  leave  in  pairs,  and  after  the  cool,  moist  dirt  that  they 
grew  so  used  to  walking  on,  the  sand  scalds  their  feet  more  than  it  ever  did.  Their  unprotected  skin  swells  and  blisters,  leaving 
permanent  scars  that  hurt  until  the  unfortunate  souls  find  their  way  back  into  paradise  again. 

OPPRESSION 

Past  the  desert,  across  the  countryside  and  seas,  over  all  the  living  and  nonliving  things,  sits  a stone  house.  Inside  the  house 
made  of  stone,  the  walls  are  barren  and  the  dirt  floor  is  covered  with  forgotten  memories. 

In  the  cellar,  beneath  the  small  house  that  is  a world  away,  there  is  a girl.  She  is  quiet  and  her  ribs  show  but  she  is  alive. 
Beside  her  is  a small  candle,  moments  from  blowing  out,  but  still  burning.  Her  nameless  face  has  become  emotionless  in  the 
dark,  but  there  is  no  one  around  to  light  a torch  or  to  carry  her  into  the  light. 


SHAME 

In  front  of  the  stone  house  there  is  a dirt  road  that  leads  to  streets  lined  with  more  houses;  they  are  identical  and  have 
perfect  lawns  and  expensive  cars  in  the  driveways.  These  streets  lead  to  highways,  that  lead  to  more  streets,  that  lead  to  cities 
where  there  are  brick  buildings  and  where  people  are  kept  like  prisoners;  where  there  is  poison. 

Poison  that  fills  people’s  veins  and  lungs  like  love  and  controls  them  until  they  can’t  be  controlled.  Until  a plague  spreads, 
and  sons  without  fathers  follow  unknown  footsteps.  And  until  mothers  put  their  children  into  graves  that  won’t  be  visited. 

Back  up  the  streets  that  lead  to  highways,  and  into  the  clone  houses  are  children.  All  the  children  see  is  hate  and  A 2 
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■ nv,  watching  their  parents  spit  words  like  the  poison  in  the  cities.  I .ittle  sisters  hide  with  their  brothers.  And 

:sui's  leave  their  parents  and  follow  the  highways  into  the  cities.  Where  they  make  babies  with  the  sons  who  have  lost 
their  fathers. 

Gl'lLT 

bar  trom  the  hospitals  where  the  babies  are  born,  or  killed,  are  pits  of  fire.  They  are  set  back  from  the  cities  and  towns, 
and  > mlv  those  cursed  with  a conscience  get  pulled  there.  The  pits  are  a place  that  no  one  chooses  to  go.  It  is  a mother  or  a 
child  >r  a triend  or  a stranger  to  send  someone  there  using  mere  words.  No  matter  how  the  words  may  vary,  and  no  matter 
who  it  is  to  speak  them,  they  will  dig  deep  below  a person’s  skin  and  bury  their  way  into  the  person’s  heart.  Residing  there 
until  the  person  and  the  sickness  are  dragged  into  the  pits. 

I pon  arrival,  there  are  men  in  suits  and  translators  for  those  who  have  traveled  far  to  reach  the  flames.  There  is  only 
me  place  in  the  world  where  people  go  to  rid  themselves  of  the  words  that  are  eadng  their  hearts,  because,  no  matter  who 
a person  is,  the  burning  pain  of  the  fire  and  the  words  are  the  same. 

The  translators  help  the  men  in  suits  sort  the  people  into  lines  leading  into  the  different  sized  pits,  depending  on 
the  harshness  of  the  words,  and  the  pain  of  the  afflicted.  For  some,  their  stay  in  the  pit  is  short;  they  redeem  themselves 
somehow  and  are  helped  out  of  the  fire  and  sent  back  to  lead  their  lives.  But  for  many,  the  bloodcurdling  screams,  the 
constant  pain  of  the  fire,  and  the  words  that  are  embedded  deep  within  their  hearts  become  normal.  Almost  as  if  they 
were  always  there. 

Some  become  numb  and  leave  the  pits  still  on  fire.  Others  tear  their  hearts  out  of  their  chests  and  die  with  regret. 
And  there  are  always  the  ones  who  bear  the  weight  of  what  they  have  been  handed.  Knowing  that  one  day  the  blisters  will 
fade  and  they  will  hear  the  screams  only  in  their  nightmares. 

AMBITION 

The  smoke  from  the  pits  curls  and  rises  into  the  blackened  sky.  It  blows  over  the  prisoners  in  the  cities,  and  the  stone 
house  in  the  countryside.  It  moves  through  the  desert,  and  the  burning  smell  lingers  in  even  the  paradise  which  is  found 
there.  The  blackened  rings  finally  reach  the  small  boy  by  the  ocean.  Although  slightly"  smothered  by  the  sea  air,  the  smoke 
is  still  visible,  and  if  the  boy  wasn’t  so  fixated  with  what  was  beyond  the  horizon,  he  would  notice  it. 

A short  distance  along  the  coast  is  a girl,  older  than  the  boy  who  shares  her  view,  but  wearing  the  same  expression. 
In  her  lap  is  a book  longer  than  any  book  her  peers  would  ever  choose  to  read.  Her  eyes  follow  the  words  like  music,  and 
her  body  feels  like  running.  like  plunging  face  first  into  the  freezing  water  in  front  of  her. 

There  are  things  she  reads  so  unrealistic  that  her  fists  feel  they  should  slam  into  the  earth,  and  her  throat  feels  it 
should  scream,  but  they  ne\rer  do.  Creatures  and  people  that  never  existed  fail  in  love  and  die,  and  the  eyes  that  have  met 
them  shed  tears  of  joy  and  sorrow.  But  there’s  something  else.  There’s  something  about  certain  things  that  is  addictive. 
Plants  something  inside  of  them  until  it  grows  so  big  and  becomes  so  overfed  that  the  person  feels  like  they  might  soon 
explode. 

Turning  a page,  the  girl  smiles  to  herself.  Not  about  the  invented  lives  in  front  of  her,  but  about  the  thing  growing 
inside  her.  About  the  wav  she  has  to  force  her  muscles  to  rest  when  she  allows  her  mind  to  wander.  And  about  the  sudden 
impulse  to  join  the  boy  by  the  trees,  or  the  even  stronger  urge  to  build  a boat  and  sail  into  what  they  both  want  so  badly. 
Something  more. 


~ Michelle  Paige,  III 
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W ould  it  make  things  better 
it  1 said  yes  to  a man  I never  wanted  to  see  again? 
And  simple  forgot  the  curve  of  her  lips, 
the  way  my  hands  traced  her  hips. 

In  the  tea  leaves 


1 can  see 

a white  picket  fence  , 

A mini-van,  and  in  the  doorway 

of  a big  one-family  house  the  shadow  of 

A suburbanized  me. 

In  the  diamond  ring 

1 can  see  the  great  American  Dream 

Everyone  else  told  me 

My  life 

Should  be. 

The  summer  nights  came  by 
After  what  felt  like  a 
Lifetime. 

The  air  was  filled  with 


~ Ashley  Pereira,  II 


Ghetto  Latin  rhapsody 

Melodies  of  rap  and  rhythm  rhyme. 

We  walked  from  the  house 
of  your  abuelita. 

The  word  dykes  froze  on  her  lips 
When  we  explained  all  of  this. 

We  wondered,  later,  how  is  it  people  only  believe 
They  are  who  they  are 
When  other  people  tell  them  what  they  see 
Them  to  be? 

And  all  their  labels  are  just 
A straightjacket  for  the  soul. 

From  the  beginning  it  was  always, 

Go  to  college  and  have  a career, 

Though  truly  just  for  show, 

Then  get  married  and  become  another 
Latina  baby  machine. 

I never  understood  what  the  preacher 
Meant  when  he  said  that  this 
Love  was  sin, 

Always  wanted  to  ask,  “Pardon  me,  but  could  you  clarify,  then,  what 
hate  is?” 

Over  the  years  Eve  answered  my  own  question, 

come  to  learn  that 

Hate  is 

As  Love  is 

Blind  and  blinding. 
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"Darn  ir!"  jack  pressed  the  brakes  as  a dilapidated  blue  car  cut  him  off.  Those  stupid  drivers!  They  annoyed  him 
like  tlies  that  buz/  around  a cow  grazing  peacefully  on  the  meadow,  except  that  the  cow  can  flick  its  tail  to  drive  them 
ott.  1 le  was  no  cow,  and  sometimes  he  regretted  it. 

lack  didn’t  really  care.  After  spending  a day  at  Quincy  Beach,  he  felt  lazy  and  warm,  his  skin  drenched  by  the  sun 
and  his  stomach  lull  of  half-burned  chicken  pizza,  the  remains  of  which  jumped  up  and  down  in  the  box  on  the  back 
seat  like  Mexican  jumping  beans. 

He  turned  up  his  French  music  to  restore  the  good  mood.  He  loved  the  style  chanson  — Dalida,  Edith  Piaf,  Charles 
Aznavour...  especially  Dalida,  though.  Her  voice  wasn’t  so  strong  as  to  completely  demolish  the  listener’s  eardrums 
with  its  deafening  power,  nor  was  it  weak  and  hoarse.  It  was  rich  honey,  flowing,  filling  the  ears  like  honey  filled  the 
cells  of  a honeycomb.  The  words  in  themselves  were  nectar  — strange  French  words  he  couldn’t  understand...  He 
loved  France,  but  had  never  been  to  Paris. 

The  blue  car  in  front  switched  lanes  again  and  Jack  sped  up  so  that  the  idiot  wouldn’t  think  of  doing  it  yet  a third 
time.  He  silently  wished  the  piece  of  garbage  a safe  trip  to  the  junkyard.  He  was  now  behind  a small,  round  canary- 
vellow  car,  an  old  model,  with  a wooden  ladder  on  the  roof.  He  wondered  idly  where  its  driver  could  be  from,  and  it 
suddenly  struck  him  — Paris!  This  car  looked  exactly  like  those  small  cars  he  saw  cruising  the  streets  of  Paris  in  old 
movies.  This  was  crazy,  but  he  turned  up  the  music  to  imagine  better.  Wait!  Was  it  a ray  of  sunlight  or  did  he  really  see 
a golden  curl  above  the  driver’s  seat,  playing  with  the  breeze?  There  must  be  a pretty  girl  there! 

He  was  driving  without  looking  at  the  speed  meter,  concentrating  fully  on  the  car  in  front.  The  words  of  Dalida 
caressed  his  ears.  And  then...  Was  it  a telegraph  pole  or  the  Eiffel  Tower?  The  building  yonder  — a drug  store,  or 
Versailles?  The  street  suddenly  narrowed,  the  smoothness  gave  way  to  cobblestones.  Trees  appeared  out  of  nowhere, 
lovers  on  the  park  benches,  the  Seine,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  Montmartre,  Montparnasse...  just  beautiful  names,  but 
how  real  they  seemed  to  him  now,  when  he  was  momentarily  there,  following  a pretty  Parisian  girl  in  a canary-yellow 
car!  He  thought  he  could  taste  the  baguettes,  and  hear  people  laugh,  chatter  and  argue  in  French. 

Red  light.  The  yellow  car  was  slow  and  there  was  space  next  to  it  in  the  neighboring  lane,  jack  pulled  over,  and 
longingly  craned  his  neck  to  see  the  girl.  When  he  did,  his  eyes  widened,  and  he  began  to  laugh  hysterically.  Gosh, 
what  a fool  he  was! 

Green  light,  but  he  was  still  laughing,  and  had  to  be  reminded  to  move  on  by  the  honking  of  the  cars  behind 
- those  annoying  flies...  He  really  wished  he  were  a cow.  He  drove  on  laughing,  accelerating  to  get  in  front  of  the  ca- 
nary-yellow car.  He  had  been  in  Paris  for  a while,  although  his  Parisienne  turned  out  to  be  a half-naked  fifty-year-old 
man  with  yellowish  hair  and  beard.  Yet  he  had  seen  Paris  — he  had. 
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The  River  is  dark,  and  green,  and  blue, 
Near  as  ancient  as  the  yellow  sun. 
But  as  the  Wanderer  beside  it  knew, 
Its  journey  had  only  just  begun. 

Eric  Horn  was  the  wanderer’s  name. 
He  walked  the  riverside  by  day. 
Many  years  had  passed  since  first  he  came, 
But  what,  but  why  he  sought,  he  could  not  say. 

He  sat  and  peered  into  the  water  deep. 
And  there  he  saw  his  own  reflection. 
But  — lo!  across  the  mere  does  a shadow  creep, 
And  replace  his  tanned  complexion. 

A halcyon  cried  on  the  river  bank 
As  the  wanderer  peered  beneath  the  waves. 
He  lowered  his  gaze,  and  as  it  sank, 
He  saw,  not  water,  but  murky  caves. 

From  drowned  caves  the  River  Spirit  rose; 

It  was  the  River’s  beauty'  manifest: 
All  green,  and  shimmering;  and  as  it  grows 
The  wanderer’s  doubts  are  put  to  rest. 

The  River  Spirit  calls  to  him, 
Igniting  a stirring  within  his  soul  - 
It  is  a graceful  and  wondrous  hymn 
( )f  sea,  and  life,  and  lives  the  River  stole. 

At  last  the  wanderer  made  his  choice, 
And  dove  to  join  the  River’s  embrace. 
He  knew  his  joy,  and  gave  it  voice  — 
He  had  found  what  he  sought;  he  had  found  his  place. 


The  River  is  green,  and  blue,  and  deep, 
Full  of  beauty7  and  solemn  grace, 
Where  kingfishers  cry7,  and  spirits  sleep, 
Never  seen  on  the  River’s  face. 


Anonymous 
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White. 

The  color  of  my  very  first  Sunday  dress.  It  was  pristine  and  stiff,  I remember.  I itched  wearing  it.  I never  really  liked 
white  dresses.  They  reminded  me  of  snow. 

Snow,  snow,  snow.  It  was  everywhere.  Streets  were  sparsely  inhabited.  After  the  service,  Father  left  to  check  a patient. 

I was  left  to  fare  for  myself  that  night.  It  was  cold,  snow  whirling  wildly  outside.  A knock,  faint  against  the  howling  from  outside, 
rapped  against  my  door.  I opened  it. 

A boy  stumbled  and  fell  upon  the  catpet. 

“Father!" 

Light  Opaque. 

It  was  the  color  of  the  sky  that  April  morning.  Rays  of  sunlight  filtered  through  the  windowpane.  It  was  a chilly 
morning  in  the  middle  of  spring.  That  very  morning  I had  gotten  the  letter. 

Of  course,  I had  been  expecting  it.  I still  didn’t  want  to  believe  it,  though.  After  all  this  time,  hope  was  all  I had 
left.  But  I suppose  it  deserted  me  too.  Change  was  always  a difficult  thing  for  me.  I was  never  ready  for  it.  I averted 
my  eyes,  trying  to  understand. 

Tomorrow  the  proper  services  will  be  arranged. 

Cornflower  Blue. 

The  color  of  the  lake  in  the  summer.  The  lake  was  a rather  clean  one  and  we  used  to  go  fishing.  Father,  Arian  and 
me. 

The  air  was  clean  back  then,  no  acid  raining  from  the  sky.  The  grass  was  greener.  And  the  lake  was  much  more  blue. 
The  lake’s  been  there  ever  since  I could  remember.  It’s  always  been  there. 

A few  small  rivers  flow  into  the  main  stream  that  runs  through  the  lake,  bringing  fish. 

“Arian!  Look,  what  I caught!" 

“Very good,  Grey.” 


“One.  two.  three...  five!  It’s  time  to  let  them  go.  ” 


“Do  yon  know  why  we  let  them  go?” 

\ I nlding  solemnly.  I told  him  what  my  Mother  told  me.  “Nothing  lasts.  It's  better  to  give  things  up  willingly.  Then  it  doesn't  hurt  us  as 
much  in  the  end.  ” 

He  Just  laughed. 

I missed  his  laugh. 

Cobalt  Blue. 

The  color  of  the  cloth  I picked.  He  always  said  his  favorite  color  was  grey.  I guess  combining  his  favorite  color  with 
mine  was  mv  way  of  staying  with  him. 

Father  wanted  to  pick  everything  out  for  me,  saying  I should  rest.  I insisted.  In  the  end,  he  let  me  go  with  him,  but 
warned  me  against  seeing  him.  He  said  the  emodonal  stress  that  I’d  been  suppressing  the  past  few  days  wasn’t  healthy. 

I wasn’t  really  ready  to  go  out.  I still  believed  he  would  come  back.  But  the  truth  is... 

I didn’t  want  to  be  alone. 

Beach  Glass 

On  m\  thirteenth  birthday  he  painted  my  room  beach  glass.  I still  don’t  know  why.  He  said  he  saw  this  color  and  it 
reminded  him  of  me. 

I was  flattered,  really. 

I love  it.  Now,  I mean.  But  wrhen  he  first  showed  me,  I hated  it. 

“Happy  Wirthday,  Grey.  ” 

‘7  -thank  you.  ” 

“7  saw  this  a while  back  and  it  reminded  me  of  you.  ” 

/ walked  around,  placing  a hand  on  the  wall.  ‘Why  is  it  so.. .plain?” 

“I  thought  you  said  you  liked  it.  ” 

“I  never  said  I didn't.  Just  I thought  you  knew  1 liked  happy  colors.  ” 

“It’s  happy  enough.  ” 

“It’s  depressing.  ” 
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‘How  is  it  depressing?” 

‘The  color  looks  hidden.  Like  it’s  covered,  pretending.  ” 

‘The  color  is just  trying  to  be  itself.  It’s  the  way-  “ 

“If  it  were  as  it  were  supposed  to  be,  it  wouldn 't  need  to  try.  ” 

He  looked  almost  angry  at  this  remark. 

What  a wonderful  thirteenth  birthday. 

Clear  Blue. 

The  color  of  the  snow  that  drifts  toward  the  ground.  Snow,  heh,  on  a day  like  this  it  snows... 

I glance  around.  Five  people  surround  his  casket.  Five.  He’s  the  most  important  person  in  the  world  to  me 
and  only  five  people  come. 

He  had  no  family. 

Biological,  that  is. 

He  had,  no,  has  me. 

I always  thought  that’d  be  enough. 

His  two  friends  carry  the  casket  out  of  the  sleek  limousine.  They’re  quiet,  haven’t  spoken  a word  to  me 
since  we  arrived.  I’ve  never  seen  them  before  in  my  life. 

Prussian  Blue. 

The  color  of  his  eyes.  The  eyes  that  were  capable  of  displaying  a million  emotions.  Every  bit  a different 
shade  of  brilliant  blue. 

He  said  he  didn’t  remember  anything  after  he  stumbled  into  our  door  that  fateful  day. 

He  always  wanted  to  figure  out  where  he  was  from.  His  past.  Why  he  was  alone.  How  he  got  there. 

He  wanted  to  know  his  family. 

Maybe  that’s  why  he  left  us. 

Serene  Blue. 

The  color  that  seemed  to  surround  us.  A blind  old  man,  two  boys  I’ve  never  seen  before,  and  myself.  A 
sorry  crowd,  really. 


1 used  to  pretend  it  was  all  a dream  and  I would  wake  up...  Wake  up  to  the  mornings  of  pranks  and  practi- 
cal jokes...  Wake  up  to  laze  afternoons  bv  the  lake...  Wake  up  to  innocent  memories  of  the  past...  Wake  up  to 
memories  ot  love. 


\rian...  would  want  for  me  to  be  happy... 

\rian  wouldn’t  want  me  to  mourn  his  name  forever.  1 le  would  want  me  to  live. 
So  1 vowed  to  mvselt  that  I would  live. 

And  smile. 

And  laugh. 

And  maybe  even  love. 

Blue. 

The  color  of  my  heart....  Never  to  be  broken  again... 


Lisa  Wang,  V 
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Pictures  in  the 

Mind 

“Do  not  eat  that  porkrib,”  says  Grandma. 

My  grandfather  stares  obstinately  at  his  plate  and  gives  her  a vague  wave  of  dismissal. 

“Do  not  eat  it!”  she  insists. 

“It’s  just  a porkrib!”  he  protests. 

“Just  a porkrib!  Didn’t  you  read  the  paper  today?  Do  you  want  to  get  liver  disease?” 

He  throws  up  his  hands  in  dismay.  “Last  week  it  was  black  mushrooms.  The  week  before  it  was  saltwater  fish.  Now 
it’s  pork  fat.  Sooner  or  later  we’ll  be  eating  nothing  but  white  rice.” 

“I  won’t  let  you  eat  it!” 

He  mumbles  and  grumbles,  then  reluctantly  picks  up  the  piece  of  meat  with  his  chopsticks  and  places  it  back  in  the 
dish.  The  victory  won,  my  grandma  turns  her  attention  back  to  her  rice  bowl,  wearing  a face  of  grim  satisfaction. 


In  the  daytime  they  sit  in  adjacent  rooms,  watching  their  respective  programs  on  their  respective  TV  sets.  Occasion- 
ally he  abandons  his  news  program  to  check  the  progress  of  her  soap  opera,  only  to  be  yelled  at  for  asking  too  many  ques- 
tions and  intruding  on  the  emotional  scenes.  At  other  times,  he  sits  hunched  over  at  his  drawing  table,  peering  strenuously 
through  quarter-inch-thick  bifocals  at  the  half-blank  parchment  which  lies  carefully  unrolled  over  its  surface.  He  wields  his 
pencil  and  inks  with  trembling  fingers,  outlining  the  squares  and  triangles  that  slowly  mesh  together  into  houses  and  bridges 
and  people,  the  clamorous  streets  of  Guanghai.  When  his  fingers  begin  to  tire,  he  sits  back,  gazing  at  the  memories  of  his 
hometown  now  immortalized  in  black  and  gray  stains  of  ink.  He  calls  Grandma  for  a cup  of  tea  and  a bun;  she  stops  her 
tape  and  brings  them  into  his  studio,  where  she  lingers  for  a while,  looking  at  the  images  of  remembered  life  that  flare  up 
from  the  half-finished  painting  and  spark  her  own  buried  memories.  In  silence  they  remain  there,  the  two  of  them,  letting 
the  grey  boats  on  the  grey  waves  and  the  little  grey  boy  bouncing  his  basketball  down  the  narrow  grey  alley  stir  into  color  the 
pictures  they  keep  in  their  own  minds  of  their  youth.  Until  Grandpa  scatters  tea  and  crumbs  all  over  his  tabletop,  whereupon 
Grandma  leaves  the  room  with  a well-worn  sigh  to  get  the  sponge. 

* * * 


Their  story  started  long  ago,  in  faraway  Canton  across  the  great  western  sea.  I laughed  when  I first  heard  it,  for  1 
could  not  believe  there  was  ever  a time  when  my  grandparents  were  not  the  detached,  squabbling  couple  I had  always  known 
them  to  be,  when  my  grandma  did  not  believe  every  tabloid  news  story  about  food  hazards  and  my  grandpa  did  not  have  to 
squint  and  lift  his  glasses  to  try  (always  unsuccessfully)  to  distinguish  the  hands  of  the  wall  clock.  A time  when  they  were  in 
love. 


My  grandmother  grew  up  in  the  rich  courtyards  of  Canton,  a minor  daughter  of  a wealthy  man  with  three  wives. 
She  liked  tennis  and  putting  her  hair  in  perky  pigtails,  but  good  girls  in  her  day  did  not  wander  about  unsupervised  or  bedeck 
themselves  for  the  boys,  as  arranged  marriages  were  the  norm  in  their  society7.  She  must  have  seen  him  in  a market  some- 
where, been  mesmerized  by  the  fluid,  graceful  way  he  handled  his  pen  as  he  wrote  and  drew,  expertly  fulfilling  his  customers’ 
requests.  She  must  have  hired  him  herself,  just  to  hear  his  voice,  thick  with  a country  accent  and  odd  dialect  but  nonetheless 
intelligent.  His  rural  mannerisms  must  have  seemed  rough  to  her  high-bred  sensibilities,  but  she  did  not  care  so  much  about 
his  spitting  on  the  floor  as  she  did  his  beautiful  craft,  which  snatched  her  breath  away,  as  the  sight  of  the  lofty  mountains  and 
deep  wild  woods  would  snatch  away  that  of  any  girl  who  had  passed  the  whole  of  her  life  in  the  city.  With  a determined 
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and  instead  pledged  herselt  silently  to  that  mysterious  artist,  that  poor  young  man  who  with  a stroke  of  his  brush  could 
make  the  trees  on  his  paper  quiver  on  an  invisible  wind. 

1 ler  family  disapproved,  of  course,  when  they  discovered  the  object  of  her  secret  admiradon.  How  they  must 
have  tought!  1 ler  mother  must  have  tried  in  vain  to  reason  with  her,  reminding  her  of  all  the  impulsive  girls  of  the  past 
who  had  loved  beneath  them  and  suffered,  while  her  father  looked  on  in  stern  anger  and  her  aunts  snickered  indiscreetly 
at  their  rival  wife’s  humiliation.  To  the  daughter,  however,  nothing  mattered  but  her  love  for  him,  which,  planted  in 
her  heart  bv  the  splendor  of  his  works,  now  flowered  brighter  every  time  she  met  with  him  in  secret  and  he,  taken  by 
her  warmth  and  sparkle,  paid  her  increasing  attentions.  What  distress  she  must  have  felt  later,  when  the  war  hit  and  he 
told  her  he  had  to  go  back  home,  to  his  sick  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  country.  In  dismay,  failing  to  dissuade  him  from 
this  obligation,  she  ran  back  to  her  house  and  returned  with  an  armful  of  cash  and  jewels,  which  she  thrust  upon  him, 
imploring  that  he  use  them  well  and  come  back  soon.  He  promised  he  would,  and  she  promised  she  would  give  up  her 
prospects  of  living  a gilt  life  in  a luxurious  house,  and  never  marry  another  man  if  he  kept  that  promise  of  his. 

* * * 

Today,  they  sit  down  together  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  chew  their  meals  in  silence.  Finished  with  his,  he  moves 
to  rinse  his  plate  in  the  sink,  but  she  insists  on  washing  it  for  him — “Your  ways  are  so  filthy...  you  can  never  wash  a 
proper  dish!”  He  starts  to  protest,  but  years  of  argument  have  taught  him  the  futility  of  contradicting  her.  As  they  un- 
ceremoniously part,  him  hobbling  into  his  studio  to  continue  his  toil  and  her  wavering  sullenly  at  the  sink  with  a handful 
of  dim  dishes,  it  seems  impossible  to  conceive  that  they  had  once  been  vibrant  youths,  so  full  of  passion  for  life  and 
hope  for  the  future. 

He  unrolls  his  parchment.  Once  again,  the  olden  town  comes  to  life,  a piece  of  long-gone  Nationalist  China 
preserved  in  a single  lush  vignette.  He  sets  to  work  inking  in  the  last  of  his  memories,  fumbling  with  his  glasses  and  his 
brush,  until  the  painting  seems  to  overflow  with  grey  redolence.  Once  again,  Grandma  joins  him,  her  face  settling  into 
a countenance  of  peace  as  she  gazes  over  his  shoulder  at  the  familiar  vistas.  “Here  is  the  park  where  we  walked  the  first 
time  I came  to  vour  village!”  She  traces  the  outlines  of  the  trees  with  a shaky  finger.  “And  here,  the  moors  where  we  sat 
and  daily  watched  the  fishermen  come  in  with  their  catch.”  She  remembers.  Remembers  all  those  long  decades  since  the 
elopement.  The  birth  of  their  first  and  only  son.  The  hunger,  the  pain,  the  hard  labor  endured  under  the  Great  Leap 
Forward  and  the  Cultural  Revolution.  The  long  years  they  spent  apart,  forced  by  Communist  laws  to  live  in  separate 
towns  a hundred  miles  apart.  The  joy  they  felt  when,  after  a long  and  difficult  battle,  they  won  the  right  to  be  together 
again. 

As  the  two  of  them  bend  over  the  painting,  contemplating  the  pictures  it  evokes  in  their  minds,  I walk  in  to 
sav  hello.  Grandpa  motions  for  me  to  come  over,  and  while  I stand  and  study  the  scroll  over  his  shoulder,  he  points 
out  places  and  people  in  the  scenes,  sometimes  weaving  them  into  anecdotes  that  he  tells  with  obvious  pleasure.  He 
is  not  the  best  storyteller — he  is  accustomed  to  telling  them  through  his  pen  and  brush,  not  through  his  mouth — but 
Grandma  still  laughs  in  all  the  right  places,  her  eyes  twinkling  with  recollection,  and  juts  in  with  observations  of  her 
own.  Afterwards  he  shows  me — slowly,  with  arthritic  hands — how  to  hold  a brush,  how  to  paint  a white-crested  wave, 
how  to  make  a city  fade  steadily  into  the  horizon,  how  to  shape  a child’s  arms  and  legs  to  make  him  run.  When  he  is 
done,  the  three  of  us  lean  back,  meditating  on  pictures  in  our  minds  both  old  and  new. 

“This  will  be  mv  last  painting,”  he  declares  then,  suddenly,  looking  contemplatively  at  me.  “But  now  you  too 
can  see.  And  now  you,  too,  will  know.” 


The  Register 


Attente  Eternelle 


Debout  sous  l’ombre  d’automne, 
Faisant  face  a I’hivergele 
Avec  un  courage  vide 
Que  je  ne  resens  pas. 

Et  comme  je  t’attends, 

Des  feuilles  volantes  me  condamnent 
D’un  million  de  voix  enrouees, 

Parce  que  tu  n’attends  personne. 

Les  etoiles  scintillent. 

La  neige  tombe  vite  et  lourde. 

II  v a un  feu  dans  les  cieux 
Mais  c’est  Tame  de  qui? 

Personne  ne  comprend, 

Personne  ne  se  soucie. 

C’est  souvent  ainsi 
Que  tout  est  perdu. 

Le  vent  souffle 
Les  petales  rouges, 

Les  fleurs  brisees 
Sous  mes  pieds. 

Elies  semblent  une  riviere, 

Un  fleuve  de  sang  (ou  de  sanglot?) 

Sur  lequel  je  marche 

Plein  d’angoisse...plein  d’amour 


Le  soleil  couchant  illumine 
La  cour  ou  le  rossignol  chante. 
Pas  d’orage  d’ete  menaqant, 

Mais  mon  coeur  meurtri  sanglote. 

Les  saisons  continuent 
A changer  comme  les  annees 
La  pluie  continue 
A danser  sur  mes  epaules  nues. 

Bientot  il  sera 
Encore  automne,  le  mois 
Ou  vous  m’avez  dit 
Que  vous  m’aimiez,  puis 

Vous  m’avez  brisee 
Sans  meme  une  pensee. 

O,  que  vous  etes  beau 

Que  vous  etes  beau... 

Si  beau... 

Helas  mais  aussi  faux 
Faux  que  votre  vceu. 
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Eternal  Wait 


Under  the  shadow  of  autumn, 
Facing  a frozen  winter 
With  an  empty  courage 
I do  not  feel. 

As  I wait. 
Flying  leaves  condemn  me 
In  a million  rasping  voices, 
For  you  wait  for  no  one. 

The  stars  are  shining, 
The  snow  falls  fast  and  heavy. 
There  is  a hre  in  the  skies, 
But  whose  soul? 

No  one  understands. 
No  one  cares. 
It  is  often  thus, 
That  all  is  lost. 

The  wind  stirs 
The  soft  petals, 
The  bruised  flowers 
Under  my  feet 

They  resemble  a stream, 
A river  of  blood  (or  tears?) 

On  which  I walk 
Full  of  anguish. ..full  of  love 


The  evening  sun  illuminates 
The  courtyard  where  the  nightingale  sings. 
There  are  no  clouds  of  summer  storms, 
But  my  battered  heart  is  weeping. 

The  seasons  continue 
To  change  like  the  years. 
The  rain  continues  to 
Dance  on  my  naked  shoulders. 

Soon,  it  will  again  be 
Autumn,  the  month 
You  told  me 
You  loved  me 

Then  broke  me 
Without  even  a thought 

O,  how  beautiful  you  are 

Flow  beautiful... 

So  beautiful... 

Yet  as  false  as  vour  vows. 


~ Anonymous 
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\n  Old  Man  \\  illi 


His  Words 


Inspired  b}  Ben  Yn/om  end  Gnbriei  Garcia  Mdrquez 


In  a very  small  house  that  always  smelled  of  smoke  there  lived  an  old  man  with  fire  in  his  words.  In 
his  youth,  he  had  been  a writer  of  rising  esteem,  but  his  production  had  slowed,  and  he  had  never  written 
anything  long  enough  to  be  noticed.  He  lived  with  a cat  named  Fuego  and  a man  he  called  Leviathan. 
Leviathan  sat  in  stone  above  the  door,  watching  for  intruders.  He  had  not  caught  one  yet. 

The  old  man’s  bohemian  liiestyle  and  reclusive  behavior  had  led  him  to  be  viewed  as  an  eccentric 
genius  by  his  neighbors,  an  image  that  he  enjoyed  and  so  worked  hard  to  keep  up.  He  rarely  went  out,  and 
when  he  did  it  was  to  but1  more  books,  to  add  to  his  collection.  The  old  man  loved  to  read. 

Every  Wednesday  a young  woman  named  Katie  came  to  visit  him.  They  were  friends,  and  she  liked 
to  think  that  she  learned  from  him.  It  was  nonsense,  of  course — the  old  man  with  fire  in  his  words  did  not 
think  a gift  so  singular  as  his  could  be  learned. 

“Write  something  for  me,”  she  said  abruptly  one  day  in  the  middle  of  autumn,  as  they  sat  drinking 

coffee. 

“I  can’t,”  he  said.  “It  hurts  too  much.”  He  lifted  his  hands,  and  Katie  saw  that  his  fingers  were  tightly 
wrapped  in  gauze  bandages.  “Blisters,”  he  said,  “blisters  on  the  fingers,  and  burns  on  the  hands.” 

“How?”  she  asked. 

“They  newer  go  away,”  he  said. 

They  sat  in  silence,  until  he  spoke  again. 

“In  ant'  case,”  he  said,  “a  man  only  has  so  many  words  in  him.  How  many  will  1 have  left  after  I write 
you  your  poem?” 

She  had  no  answer  for  that,  so  she  sipped  at  her  coffee  instead.  The  old  man  smiled,  the  smile  of  a 
dreamer.  The  smile  of  a dreamer. 

In  his  youth,  the  old  man  with  fire  in  his  words  had  been  a popular  figure  throughout  Boston,  a writer 
of  rising  note.  He  was  not  very  prolific,  but  his  short  stories  and  poems  appeared  every  so  often  in  various 
magazines,  and  critics  would  paint  them  with  glowing  praise. 

As  time  went  on,  he  published  less  and  less,  but  the  praise  grew  louder  and  the  expectations  higher. 

“All  that  is  needed  now  is  a novel  to  vault  him  onto  the  national  stage  and  set  him  among  the  pantheon 
of  great  American  writers,”  declared  one  major  critic  of  the  city.  No  such  novel  was  ever  forthcoming. 

“His  simple  prose  and  distinct  stylistic  flairs  make  him  among  the  best  — and  most  underrated  - 
authors  in  contemporary  America,”  said  one  national  critic,  when  he  released  a collection  of  short  stories. 
The  collection  went  through  three  printings  in  as  many  years,  and  in  his  later  years  became  a staple  in 
schools  across  the  country.  Not  one  of  the  students  could  ever  remember  his  name,  but  of  the  stories  they 
remembered  much. 
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“His  work  has  grown  better  every  time  we’ve  seen  more  of  it  — but,  sadly,  that  is  not  often.  This 
latest  poem  is  affecting  in  an  indescribably  visceral  way;  after  I finished  reading  it,  I had  to  go  make  sure 
my  hair  hadn’t  burned  off,”  said  another  local  critic,  when  he  published  his  last  poem.  The  old  man  had 
been  twenty-seven  at  the  time.  He  had  never  published  another  work. 

Four  years  later,  he  had  gone  to  spend  Christmas  with  one  of  his  old  friends,  from  a writing  circle 
he  had  been  in  when  in  college.  On  Christmas  Eve,  while  they  were  playing  chess,  his  friend  — a poet  of 
small  repute  named  Kenneth  Newman  — suddenly  said,  “1  haven’t  seen  anything  of  yours  in  any  of  the 
magazines  lately.” 

The  man  who  would  thirty  years  later  be  the  old  man  with  fire  in  his  words  looked  at  him  with  his 
head  cocked  to  one  side.  “I  haven’t  published  anything  in  the  magazines  lately,”  he  said. 

“Why  not?”  asked  his  friend.  “Everybody  loved  your  work.” 

“It  hurts  too  much.  There’s  too  much  fire  in  the  words.” 

His  friend  chuckled  and  moved  his  queen.  “So  we’re  not  worthy  of  your  writing,  then?” 

He  had  meant  it  as  a jest,  but  there  was  no  laughter,  and  when  he  looked  up  from  the  board  the 
man  with  fire  in  his  words  was  staring  at  him. 

“What?”  he  asked. 

In  response,  the  man  with  fire  in  his  words  walked  over  to  the  kitchen  table,  picking  up  a piece  of 
paper  and  a pen  as  he  went.  His  friend  followed. 

The  man  began  to  write. 

The  man  began  to  write,  and  his  friend  understood  exactly  what  he  meant.  After  a moment,  the 
page  began  to  smoke  where  pen  met  paper.  The  edges  began  to  curl,  blackening  as  if  being  held  to  a 
candle.  A spark  flew  off  the  ink,  caught  the  edge  of  the  paper,  and  blossomed  into  flame.  His  friend  leapt 
forward,  exclaiming,  and  smothered  it.  For  a moment,  they  simply  stood  there,  looking  at  the  smoldering 
paper.  Newman  picked  up  the  pen,  and  prompdy  dropped  it,  shaking  his  hand.  “It’s  hot.” 

He  looked  at  the  paper.  Though  the  edges  were  burnt,  the  writing  was  still  legible.  The  sheet  was 
hot  to  the  touch,  as  if  it  had  just  come  out  of  a copy  machine. 

He  read  it,  a short  poem,  just  seven  lines  long.  He  was  dimly  aware  of  heat  on  his  arms,  and  when 
he  looked  down  at  them,  after  reading,  he  saw  that  the  hair  there  had  seared  and  burned  off  into  ash.  He 
looked  at  the  man,  unable  to  speak. 

“See  what  I mean?”  the  man  said.  “Too  much  fire  in  the  words.  Dreams  and  shadows,  and  there’s 
fire  in  the  words.” 


The  old  man  with  fire  in  his  words  was  lighting  the  Advent  candles  on  his  dinner  table  when  Katie 
came.  He  had  prepared  a dinner  of  vegetable  soup  for  them  to  eat  while  they  talked.  He  could  afford 
better,  but  had  never  seen  the  point. 

They  sat  there,  at  the  table,  eating,  Leviathan  watching  them  suspiciously  from  his  perch  above 
the  door.  They  discussed  literature,  as  always.  Katie,  who  was  in  her  sophomore  year  at  Boston  College, 
wanted  to  hear  his  opinion  on  Julio  Cortazar’s  'Letter  to  a Young  Lady  in  Paris.  He  obliged;  it  was  one  of  his 
favorite  short  stories. 

She  had  thought  a good  deal  that  week  about  his  words  the  previous  Wednesday.  Finally,  when  she 
couldn’t  resist  any  longer,  she  asked  him,  “What  are  you  doing  with  all  those  words  you  have  left?” 

He  was  visibly  shocked  by  the  question,  and  she  hastened  to  apologize.  “I’m  sorry,  I didn’t 

mean...” 

“No,  no,  it’s  all  right.  You  really  wouldn’t  be  terribly  interested.” 

“But  I am,”  she  said.  “I’ve  read  your  stories,  and  your  poems...  really  amazing.  I mean,  I wouldn’t 
be  here  otherwise,  would  I?” 

He  waved  his  hand.  “Details.  It  is  what  it  is.  That’s  all  done  now.  I’m  just  an  old  man.” 

She  almost  laughed.  “I  don’t  think  even  you  believe  that.” 
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He  smiled  at  that,  “just  an  old  man?  No.  Just  an  old  man...  with  fire  in  his  words.”  He  looked  at  her,  pouring 
himself  more  juice.  “I  always  liked  to  think  of  myself  that  way.” 

She  did  not  realize  how  literally  he  meant  it.  “So  where  are  they  going?” 

He  sighed.  “Be  patient...  you  will  know,  soon  enough.”  He  held  up  his  hands.  The  fingers  were  bandaged  even 
more  tighdy  than  before,  but  Katie  could  see  the  pus  saturating  the  gauze  and  running  down  into  his  palms.  “There 
aren’t  many  left,”  he  whispered,  staring  at  the  bandages.  “No,  they’re  almost  gone.  Next  week,  I think...  next  week,  you 
will  know.” 


The  old  man  with  fire  in  his  hands  had  seen  Kenneth  Newman  frequently  over  the  years.  Newman’s  star 
eventually  had  risen,  hanging  low  in  the  sky  of  contemporary  authors  but  there  nonetheless,  and  he  had  always  asked 
the  old  man  when  he  would  write  again. 

At  various  times  he  found  various  excuses  for  asking.  “It’s  not  difficult,  just  a computer  and  a keyboard,”  he 
tried  to  convince  the  old  man  after  buying  his  first  personal  computer  - and  by  this  time,  both  of  them  were  old;  they 
had  been  old  for  at  least  a decade. 

The  old  man  just  shook  his  head.  “I  tried,”  he  said. 

Newman  was  surprised.  “You  did?” 

“Yes.  It’s  even  worse  than  pen  and  paper,  even  worse  than  with  the  typewriter.” 

Newman  stopped  and  thought.  “So  what  happens  with  the  computer  and  the  typewriter?”  he  asked. 

“They  explode,”  the  old  man  with  fire  in  his  words  said.  “And  those  keys  burn  out  fast,  and  I get  more  blisters 
from  them  than  I ever  did  with  a pen.” 

“Oh,”  Newman  said.  Then,  “They  explode?” 

“Yes.  They  explode.” 

There  had  been  a very  long  pause  in  the  conversation.  Then,  Newman  asked  him,  “So  why  not  just  tone  it 
down  a littde?” 

“Tone  it  down?”  the  old  man  had  repeated. 

“Yeah.  You  know,  don’t  write  with  everything  you  have.  Tone  it  down.  It’ll  still  be  great,  and  there  won’t  be  any 
more  blisters  or  fires  to  deal  with.” 

The  old  man  had  frowned.  “That  would  be  false.” 

“What?” 

“That  would  be  false.  How  can  it  be  worthy  ii  I don’t  put  everything  into  it?  I’ll  be  worse  than  Nora  Roberts.” 
Nora  Roberts  was,  to  the  old  man,  the  epitome  of  bad  writing,  though  he  had  never  read  one  of  her  books. 

“So  we’re  never  going  to  see  anything  of  yours  again?”  Newman  had  asked. 

The  old  man  had  smiled  quietly,  as  he  liked  to  do.  “I  wouldn’t  be  so  sure  of  that.” 

Katie  rang  the  bell  the  following  week,  and  frowned  when  the  old  man  did  not  come  to  answer.  There  had 
been  a fresh  snowfall  on  Saturday,  but  there  were  no  tracks  from  his  door.  She  rang  again.  When  there  was  no  answer, 
she  tried  the  door  - unlocked.  She  stepped  inside,  and  felt  her  bile  rise  at  the  sudden  scent  of  burning.  She  looked 
around. 

I he  old  man  lay  on  the  couch,  stretched  out.  Fuego,  the  cat,  was  sprawled  beside  him,  sleeping.  On  the  floor 
there  was  a pile  of  papers.  The  house  was  gutted  — books  smoldered  on  the  shelves,  the  furniture  was  burnt,  the  walls 
were  blackened;  even  Fuego ’s  fur  was  singed. 

She  rushed  over,  and  shook  him.  l ie  turned  over.  “Katie?  Is  that  you?”  he  said.  She  recoiled  at  the  sight  of 

his  face. 

The  old  man  she  had  known  was  gone.  His  eyes  were  burned  from  his  face,  empty  holes  haloed  by  burnt 
flesh.  Mis  hair  had  burnt  away  into  ash,  his  skin  was  burnt  and  blistered.  He  seemed  diminished,  smaller  than  before, 
his  clothes  burnt  from  his  body  as  he  lay  on  the  couch.  “What  happened?”  she  asked. 

His  face  belied  no  pain.  “I  ran  out  of  words,”  he  said  simply.  “They’re  all  there  - in  the  poem.”  1 Ic  pointed 
vaguely  beside  him,  and  Katie  realized  that  he  was  trying  to  indicate  the  papers  beside  his  couch,  but  could  not  see 
them.  She  ran  to  call  91 1. 
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\\  hen  she  returned,  she  placed  a hand  on  his  forehead.  1 lis  flesh  was  the  texture  ot  burned  tears  and  burned 
sweat  and  cool  to  the  touch.  “You’re  freezing,”  she  said. 

“1  put  it  all  into  the  poem,”  he  said  weakly.  “1  told  you,  1 only  had  so  many  words  left.  No,  don’t  worry,  I’m 
not  in  pain,  not  anymore.  I’m  not  writing  anymore.” 

She  picked  up  the  sheets,  and  promptly  dropped  them.  “Jesus,”  she  said,  looking  at  the  blisters  rising  on  her 
thumb  and  fingers.  "I  had  no  idea...” 

"It  always  did  hurt  to  w rite,”  he  said.  “But,  perhaps,  you  never  understood  what  I meant...” 

"No,”  she  agreed.  “No,  1 don’t  think  1 did.”  She  picked  up  the  pages  gingerly.  “1  mean...  Jesus,  is  this  what 
it  took?” 

"Be  careful  with  that,”  he  said,  as  if  he  could  see  her  looking  at  his  poem.  “1  had  to  finish  it.  And  this  was 
the  cost.  I told  you  — 1 told  you  this  what  1 was.  An  old  man,  1 said.” 

‘A  cs.  1 remember.  An  old  man  with  fire  in  his  words.” 

“That’s  all  1 am.” 

She  heard  the  sounds  of  ambulances  pulling  up  outside,  responding  to  her  call.  She  looked  at  the  pages.  The 
edges  of  all  of  them  were  singed,  and  farther  down  they  were  burned  off,  the  letters  haloed  with  a ring  of  singed 
paper. 

“Can  you  read  it?”  he  asked,  voice  tinged  with  desperation. 

She  nodded.  “Yes,”  she  said,  when  she  remembered  that  he  could  not  see.  “Yes...  yes,  it’s  burned,  but  you 
can  read  it.” 

“Good.”  The  relief  in  his  voice  was  palpable. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked. 

“A  poem.  An  epic.  It  is  my  greatest  work.” 

“But  what  is  it  about?” 

He  smiled,  a smile  of  wisdom  and  fire  and  pain. 

“Dreams  and  shadows,”  he  said,  “dreams,  and  shadows.” 

And  the  old  man  dreamed  anew. 
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The  glowing  moon  shines 
And  reflects  over  the  dark  pool, 
The  one  with  people  still  in  it 
On  summer  evenings. 

Flies  skim 
The  humid  skies 
To  feast  on  treasures 
On  summer  evenings. 

Crickets  chirp 
The  saddest  song 
Ever  sung 
On  summer 
evenings. 

Whizzing  cars 
Never  notice 
The  glorious 
beauty  shown 
On  summer 
evenings. 

The  silence 
that  emits 
From  the 
starry  skies 
Is  magnified 
On  summer 
evenings. 

Handkerchiefs 
are  filled 
With  the  sweat 
Coming  from 
foreheads 
On  summer 
evenings. 


E 

If  you  listen, 
you  can  hear  them, 
a soft  sigh  of  wind  upon  leaves 
or  the  language  of  the  trees 

If  you  listen, 
they  will  tell  you, 
whether  a storm  draws  near 
or  about  a memory  they  hold  dear 

If  you  listen, 
you  may  learn, 
of  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing 
or  of  the  first  child’s  growing 

If  you  listen, 
they  may  give  you, 
the  gift  of  warmth,  or  of  a home 
as  they  stand,  whispering,  proud,  wise,  and  alone 


—Teresa  Diviacchi,  III 


It  seems 

That  there  has  been  a 
massacre 

Of  innocent  people 
On  summer  evenings. 


Winter 


the  Sound 

AND  THE  Silence 


Show  you  sweet  Caesar’s  wounds.. .bid  them  speak  for  me.. .put  a tongue  in  every  wound  of  Caesar  that  should  move 
the  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny... 

The  light  is  dim,  muted  by  deep  purple  curtains  draped  in  plush  folds  as  dark  and  velvet  as  a swallowing  night. 
In  the  stillness,  barely  a breath  is  heard  as  my  body  shudders  with  the  pulse  of  heartbeats.  In  the  hush,  one  lone  figure 
begins  to  speak.  Elevated  above  a living  sea,  the  cold  of  the  cavernous  hall  leeches  into  the  bones,  but  once  the  words 
begin  to  flow,  they  are  the  only  tilings  I feel. 

Declamation  is  steeped  in  centuries  of  tradition.  Under  the  gaze  of  a thousand  eyes,  I speak,  as  if  I yearn  to  fill 
the  air  with  my  words,  stir  up  storms  with  my  voice,  until  my  soul  bounces  off  mountains,  shatters  on  icebergs,  burns 
like  a brand  and  dies  by  fire.  Nothing  can  describe  the  naked  thrill  of  standing  alone  in  that  assembly  hall  of  tall  win- 
dows, false  candles  and  painted  eyes:  part  actor,  part  orator,  writhing  in  fear,  trembling  with  excitement. 

Speech  is  finesse,  every  tone,  cadence,  gesture  modulated  to  stir  response,  gratification.  In  literature,  never  con- 
fuse writer  and  speaker.  In  declamation,  speaker  and  writer  must  be  one.  And  in  a dream  world  where  the  past  reigns 
and  the  present  fades,  words  are  not  words,  but  living  things. 

Tell  me  Mark  Antony’s  incendiary  tribute  to  the  murdered  Caesar  does  not  move  you  and  I will  tell  you  how  I 
cried  for  it.  Tell  me  how  the  furious  last  lines  of  Spartacus’s  rally  of  the  gladiators  at  Capua  don’t  rouse  you  and  I will 
tell  you  how  I hardly  saw  my  way  off  stage: 

Is  Sparta  dead?  Is  the  old  Grecian  spirit  frozen  in  your  veins  that  you  do  crouch  and  cower  like  a belabored  hound 
beneath  his  master’s  lash?  O comrades!  Warriors!  Thracians... 

You  think  it  is  applause  I crave,  when  my  real  hunger  is  silence  - the  living  silence  as  I speak,  but  more  when  the 
speaking  ends  and  the  moment  strains  audibly  in  a phantasm  of  forbidden  applause.  In  this  pause,  1 rush  back  to  my 
body.  You  hear  reverberations  of  heels  on  wood.  Listen  hard,  I hear: 

All  pit y choked  with  custom  of  foul  deed: 

Caesar’s  spirit,  rangin’  for  revenge, 

Ate  by  his  side  come  hot  from  hell. 

Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a monarch’s  voice 
Cry  Havoc  and  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war. 

Off  stage,  I breathe  again  as  another  voice  begins  in  the  distance.  It  is  Iphigenia,  I think,  again  at  Aulis,  her  voice  bitter, 
sweet... 

O Father. 


I close  my  eyes. 
Let  me  live. 


I' lie  Hfffisln* 


/\  Sudden  Drop 

In  Cabin 


Pressure 


An  old  man  looks  away  from  the  window 
and  orders  a drink  — root  beer  — 

and  looks  upset  when  the  flight  attendant 
reminds  him: 

He  can  choose  between  Coke,  Diet  Coke,  or  orange  juice.  And  have  a nice  Bight. 
The  man  looks  older  and  confused 
Not  like  the  old  days,  he  says  — 
the  flight  attendant,  all  of  twenty -four,  agrees. 

It  isn’t  like  the  old  days. 

And  he  turns  to  serve  the  business  man 
his  Diet  Coke. 


The  business  man  is  busy. 

His  girlfriend  is  pregnant  — their  first  — 

and  he  can’t  shake  the  shuddering  feeling 
that  the  baby  (a  girl) 
isn’t  his. 

He’s  trying  to  get  her  on  the  plane  phone, 

because  she  could  go  into  labor  any  minute 

and  he  is  torn,  between  wanting  to  be  there  with  her 

and  wanting  to  be  on  a small  African  island 

only  accessible 

by  submarine. 


The  teenage  boy  next  to  him  is  writing 
the  Next  Great  American  Novel  - one  thousand  pages  — 
which  he  knows  is  his  ticket, 
to  what  he  can’t  think, 

but  he  knows  that  it  must  be  better. 

His  heroine  is  beautiful  and  smart  and  funny 

and  bears  not  a passing  resemblance 

to  the  girl  who  sits  next  to  him  in  calculus  class. 

He  is  so  entranced,  he  doesn’t  notice  the  flight  attendant 
who  moves  on 

in  disgust. 


.. 


The  flight  attendant  is  tired. 
He  just  wants  to  sit  down 

and  finish  his  book. 


And  none  of  them  notice  the  sudden  drop 

in  cabin  pressure,  or  the  announcement  that  the  captain 

makes  on  the  intercom,  trying  so  hard  to  keep  his 
voice  calm 

that  it  cracks  anyway. 

We’ll  have  to  make  an  emergency  landing. 
And  the  four  men,  19-A,  19-B,  19-C 
and  the  one  hurrying  back 
to  assume  his  emergency  position, 
don’t  notice,  except  to  label  this, 
in  some  way  or  another: 

a relief. 


Anneke  Schwob,  I 


lie  I! r nisi i' r 


Did  vou  ever,  as  a child,  have  that  horrible  certainty  that  there  were  monsters  under  your  bed,  or  in  your 
closet,  or  in  some  other  dark  corner  of  vour  room?  That  the  moment  you  turned  out  the  light,  something  dark  and 
sinister  and  meaning  vou  definite  ill-will  would  creep  out  and  seize  you,  intent  on  any  number  of  unspecified  but 
quite  certainly  horrible  tortures?  Jeremy’s  parents  never  did,  or  so  they  maintained.  They  were  educated;  both  worked 
full-time  in  respectable  fields,  and  therefore  had  no  time  for  such  silly  nonsense.  Perhaps  their  imaginations  had  been 
squashed  out  of  them  by  the  harshness  of  the  “real  world;”  perhaps  they’d  never  had  imaginations  to  begin  with. 
We’ll  never  know. 

Jeremy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  quite  the  imaginative  young  five -year-old.  It  didn’t  help  that  he  was  best 
friends  with  the  daughter  of  a folklorist.  Every  day  at  day-care,  Shana  would  regale  him  with  some  new  tale  of  the 
babysitter  who  put  her  charge  in  the  oven  instead  of  the  turkey,  or  the  hook-handed  man  who  haunts  back  roads  at 
night,  or  the  man  in  the  gorilla  mask  who  hides  m your  house  with  knives.  Every  night  when  Jeremy  went  to  bed,  he 
needed  to  be  read  a story,  brought  two  different  glasses  of  water,  and  reassured  and  showed  that  not  a single  nook  or 
cranny  contained  a man  in  a gorilla  mask  or  any  other  kind  of  monster,  real  or  imagined.  Then,  and  only  then,  would 
he  allow  the  light  to  be  turned  oft. 

This  was  how  Jeremy  was.  It  was  how  he  lived,  and  he  was  used  to  it.  What  he  was  not  used  to,  however,  was 
the  chorus  of  ghastly  whispers  that  began  to  emanate  from  under  his  bed  one  night  after  his  parents  had  turned  out 
the  light  and  left. 

“Come  to  us,  Jeremy,”  they  would  moan.  “Come  to  us,  or  we’ll  take  you.” 

“We  need  you,  Jeremy,”  they  would  sigh.  “We  need  you,  or  we’ll  starve.” 

“We  love  you,  Jeremy,”  they  would  always,  always  say.  “We  love  you  and  little  boys  like  you.” 

leremv  wasn’t  stupid.  He  knew  what  all  five-year-old  children  know.  As  soon  as  he  turned  on  the  light,  the 
whispers  would  stop,  and  his  room  would  be  safe  again.  So  every  night,  he  asked  his  parents  to  leave  the  light  on. 
Wouldn’t  you  rather  be  a big  boy?  they  asked.  No,  he  would  not.  Wouldn’t  you  rather  just  have  a night  light?  they 
asked.  No,  he  would  not.  Nothing  would  do  but  that  he  have  the  full,  bright  room  lights  on  all  night  long. 
Eventually  his  parents  got  sick  of  this  childish  behavior  (and  the  resultant  electrical  bill),  and  issued  an  ultimatum. 
Jeremy  would  sleep  with  his  light  off,  or  not  be  allowed  to  have  his  sixth  birthday  party  next  month. 

Jeremy  gaye  up  and  gave  in,  against  his  will.  What  could  he  do? 

The  first  night  after  the  acceptance  of  his  parents’  terms  came  all  too  soon.  Jeremy  settled  down  into  bed, 
clutching  his  teddy  bear,  blankets  wrapped  tightly  around  him.  He  accepted  his  usual  bedtime  story,  two  glasses  of 
water,  and  monster-check.  His  parents  kissed  him  and  bade  him  sleep  well,  and  turned  off  the  light.  The  door  clicked 
shut  behind  them.  The  room  was  silent.  Jeremy  lay  there,  afraid  even  to  breathe.  Still,  nothing  happened.  Maybe 
nothing’s  down  there,  he  thought.  Maybe  Mum  and  Dad  are  right.  Slowly,  he  exhaled  and  released  his  death-grip  on 
the  teddy  bear.  As  he  rolled  over  to  go  to  sleep,  he  heard  an  all-too-familiar  snarl. 

“We  missed  you,  Jeremy,”  it  growled.  “You  shut  us  out.  And  we  love  you  so  very  much.  How  could  you  do 
that  to  us?” 

It  was  joined  by  another. 

“We  love  you,  Jeremy,”  it  whispered.  “We  love  you  more  than  anything.  But  you  don’t  love  us,  do  you?” 

Yet  another  voice  chimed  in. 

“We’ll  just  have  to  show  you  how  much  we  love  you,  won’t  we?” 
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And  with  that,  Jeremy’s  bed  caved  in,  and  he  and  his  mattress  and  teddy  bear  fell  down,  down,  down,  into  a 
pit  deeper  and  darker  than  ever  he’d  imagined. 

From  the  shadows  around  him,  the  voices  continued. 

“We  love  you,  Jeremy,  and  now  we  have  you.  Won’t  you  stay  for  dinner?” 

Something  moved  away  from  the  rest  of  the  shadows.  Jeremy  looked  at  it  and  began  to  scream. 

Jeremy’s  parents  were  in  their  room  down  the  hall,  reading  before  bed.  Jeremy’s  father  had  a technical 
journal,  and  Jeremy’s  mother  was  perusing  a trashy  romance  novel.  Their  light  was  on,  and  their  room  was  utterly 
mundane.  Nothing  whispered  here  but  them,  nothing  lurked  under  their  bed.  The  only  “1  love  yous”  that  were  heard 
here  were  their  own  to  each  other. 

They  heard  Jeremy  scream,  faintly.  Looked  at  each  other,  explained  it  away  as  their  own  imaginations. 

They  heard  Jeremy  scream,  again.  Exchanged  another  glance,  disregarded  it  as  nightmares. 

They  heard  Jeremy  scream,  one  final  time.  Something  in  his  voice  this  time  scared  them,  deeply.  They  were 
not  inherently  bad  parents,  just  not  very  tolerant  of  what  they  deemed  foolishness.  They  loved  Jeremy,  though,  and 
with  this  last  scream  they  ran  into  his  room. 

Jeremy  lay  in  his  bed,  calm  and  collected.  He  and  his  bed  were  intact,  his  light  was  out,  nothing  ap- 
peared out  of  place.  He  looked  up  at  his  parents  and  smiled. 

“Is  something  wrong.  Mum?”  he  asked.  Bemused,  his  parents  shook  their  heads  and  left  his  room.  Neither 
one  had  noticed  the  red  tint  to  his  eyes,  or  the  sharp  points  on  his  canine  teeth,  or  the  dismembered  and  bloody 
teddy  bear  lying  half-hidden  under  his  bed. 


Liz  Timmerman,  I 


I'lii'  lli'oislcr 


ravincs 

OF 


Spiraling  down  love’s  desolate  staircase 
Mv  black,  square- framed  glasses  clatter  beside  me 
And  shatter  like  my  fragile  heart 
Mv  tight,  green  sweater 
And  collared  shirt 
Choke  me  with  the  memorv  of  her  scent 
Tears  speckle  mv  tightlv- fitting  jeans 
I sit  in  utter  solitude 
Plating  my  guitar 
Singing  of  the  fateful  day 
That  love  cut  mv  wildly  combed  hair 
With  the  cruel  scissors  of  the  odious  phrase 

“Let’s  be  friends” 

Mv  dreams  are  nothing  but  a blur 
Of  memories  of  her  sweet  kiss 
I post  mv  sorrow 
On  my  livejournal 

And  write  poetry  in  my  dimly-lit  room 
All  alone 

Ignoring  meter  and  rhyme 
Because  nothing  matters  anymore 
Except  for  her  picture  in  my  wallet 
And  on  my  wall 

And  on  my  computer’s  background 
And  screensaver 

And  drawn  messily  on  a napkin  from  McDonald’s 
Where  we  had  our  first  date 

My  little  brother  shouts 
“Get  a life!” 

My  mother  tells  me 
“Get  a job” 

I put  some  lyrics  in  my  AIM  profile 
And  cry  myself  to  sleep 


Daniel  Ferris,  I 


fire 

Quick,  quick,  slow.  Quick,  quick,  slow.  The  hot  salsa  beat  resonates  in  my  blood.  I tap  my  foot  at  the  bus  stop, 
mv  hips  aching  to  move  in  the  sassy  figure  eight  that  is  Latin  motion.  On  my  computer  reside  clips  of  Ricky  Martin’s 
“Living  La  Vida  Loca,”  Lou  Bega’s  upbeat  “Mambo  Number  5.”  In  my  mind  replay  lyrics  by  some  artist  whose  name 
I’ve  forgotten  but  whose  lyrics  haunt  me  still:  I wanna  dance,  1 wanna  feel... 

Every  week,  I look  forward  to  that  time,  my  time,  when  I can  move  with  abandon  and  succumb  to  the  excite- 
ment of  uncertainty.  Moment  to  moment  (and  moments  in  Latin  music  aren’t  long),  I breathe,  not  knowing  what  the 
next  beat  may  bring.  Every  step  lies  on  the  edge  of  control,  but  I am  eager,  for  once  trusting  another  to  lead.  We  circle, 
mv  arm  around  his  waist  as  he  turns,  the  muscles  tight  under  my  fingertips.  I close  my  eyes;  my  sense  of  touch  sharpens 
- the  hand  behind  mv  back;  the  hand  in  mine;  the  arm  beneath  my  elbow.  Through  the  rock  of  my  pulse,  come  the  subtle 
signals  I seek  - the  raising  of  a hand,  the  turn  of  a wrist,  the  pressure  to  move  away,  the  pull  to  move  forward.  In  the 
darkness  behind  mv  lids,  awareness  is  a living  thing.  Llnshackled  by  choreography,  spontaneity  flows  like  a challenge  and 
I spin,  hooked  on  salsa. 

Coming  through  the  door  from  across  the  street  after  class,  I glance  surreptitiously  at  the  clock.  It  is  only  4:30 
PM  - a halt-hour  until  mv  parents  come  home.  In  the  muted  gray  light  of  the  living  room,  I turn  up  the  music  - and 
dance  amidst  the  shadows. 


~ Anonymous 
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My  QraMJfatk&v’s 


; " 


When  my  mother  was  a kid,  her  parents  started  renting  and  eventually  bought  a beach  house  on  1 Oth 
Street  of  a narrow,  seven-mile  island  off  the  coast  of  South  Jersey,  named  Avalon.  It  wasn’t  a huge  house,  but 
it  had  plenty  of  space  for  the  six  of  them. 

The  house’s  main  attraction  was,  of  course,  that  it  was  only  two  blocks  from  the  water,  which  meant 
that  you  could  go  to  the  beach  whenever  you  pleased,  morning  or  afternoon,  day  or  night.  The  beach  was  pub- 
lic, but  never  packed.  Every  summer  they’d  spend  their  vacation  at  the  beach  house.  Even  after  the  kids  had 
all  grown  up  and  had  children  of  their  own,  they  would  still  all  come  down  at  some  point  over  the  summer,  to 
spend  at  least  a week  or  two  in  paradise.  Some  more  than  others.  Living  in  Boston,  we  couldn’t  make  more  than 
one  trip  down  to  jersey  for  the  summer,  unlike  my  aunts  and  uncles,  who  could  hop  over  whenever  they  could 
for  a weekend  from  nearby  PA. 


But  I never  regretted  living  so  far  away  from  Avalon.  If  anything,  it  made  each  trip  more  precious.  1 
think  my  only  regret  would  be  if  I took  it  for  granted,  after  all  the  things  that  have  happened  there.  My  parents 
were  married  on  that  beach,  right  on  the  edge  of  the  9th  Street  jetty'.  My  grandfather’s  ashes  were  placed  there, 
cast  into  the  waves  of  the  beach  that  he  loved  so  much.  That  love  of  the  ocean  is  one  of  the  few  things  he 
passed  down  to  me,  the  one  real  lesson  I learned  in  the  litde  bit  of  time  I knew  him.  He  died  when  1 was  five. 
My  mother  has  it  too,  that  sense  of  calm  and  tranquility  that  flows  through  the  body  just  by  being  near  the 
water.  Being  in  the  water  itself  creates  a feeling  of  giddiness,  as  the  waves  hoist  me  up  into  the  air,  just  like  my 
grandfather  used  to  throw  me  over  the  breakers  and  catch  me  as  they  passed. 

Many  people,  more  so  in  the  past  few  months,  see  the  ocean  as  a destructive  force.  For  me,  the  water 
has  a safe  and  nurturing  energy,  like  that  of  my  grandfather’s  open  arms. 


~ Alex  Maine,  II 


watching 

alone  and  alive 

as  his  brothers  slowly  die 

following 

the  leaves  that  fall 

and  feel  he’s  dying  inside 

wishing 

for  a family  to  call 

but  there’s  none  for  him 

searching 

for  another  to  call  friend 
but  none  appears 
he  waits 

alone  and  forgotten 
hoping 

for  spring  to  come  again 


In1  lli'oislcr 


So, 

You 

Want 

to 

Take 

Over 


Everyone  thinks  about  it.  Wouldn’t  it  be  cool  if  you  called  the  shots?  Some  jerk  on  the  street  gives  you 
some  sass  — Bam!  Your  henchmen  skewer  him.  You  get  in  trouble  for  doing  something  — Pow!  There  goes  that 
annoying  rule.  But  tor  most  of  us,  that  kind  of  absolute  power  is  nothing  but  a pipe  dream.  I mean,  it’s  not  like 
you  can  just  walk  outside  and  declare  yourself  ruler  of  the  earth  (well,  you  could,  but  it  probably  wouldn’t  get 
you  very  far.)  There’s  a lot  of  space  between  the  downtrodden  citizen  and  the  downtrodder  of  citizens:  and 
for  good  reason,  too.  You  can’t  run  a place  when  there  are  too  many  chiefs  and  not  enough  Indians.  There  are 
some  inspired  individuals,  however,  that  know  that  there  is  more  to  it  than  just  that.  Why  be  just  a chief  when 
you  could  be  a super  chief? 

There  are  a few  ways  to  make  this  super  chiefdom  work  out.  You  could,  for  example,  become  a mad 
scientist.  With  vour  army  of  robots  and  arsenal  of  death  rays,  who  could  stop  you?  But  it’s  not  that  easy.  Most 
people  are  unaware  of  this,  but  proficiency  in  Mad  Science  requires  years  of  back  breaking  study  and  toil,  and 
you  will  inevitably  live  a very  hunchbacked,  very  lonely  life,  with  none  but  your  faithful  Igor  for  company.  Not 
only  that,  but  to  get  the  coveted  title  of  “Dr.  Badstuffs”  or  something  akin  to  it,  you  need  to  spend  a solid  six 
t ears  in  evil  medical  school,  during  which  time  you  will  probably  decide  to  be  something  like  a neurosurgeon. 
Evil  neurosurgeons  definitely  don’t  rule  the  world:  maybe  a small  tract  of  land  in  Wisconsin,  but  not  much  else. 
And  after  all  of  that,  should  you  decide  to  stick  to  your  dream  of  being  the  insane  inventor,  there  is  always  one 
thing  that  will  screw  you  up:  you’re  mad.  That  is,  mad  in  the  English  sense,  where  it  means  that  you’re  crazy 
out  of  vour  head.  You’re  so  mad,  in  fact,  that  you  add  a large  red  button  to  each  of  your  coveted  creations  that 
is  marked  in  bold  letters:  self  destruct.  Why  would  anyone  in  their  right  mind  add  that  kind  of  a function  to  a 
machine?  You  certainlv  wouldn’t  know,  so  when  the  hero  decides  to  come  and  foil  your  plans,  you’re  left  baffled 
and  mumbling  incoherently  as  the  cops  drag  you  off  to  jail.  Of  course,  you  always  have  some  kind  of  ingenious 
device  used  to  escape  said  jail,  but  if  you  had  any  kind  of  sense  to  begin  with,  you  wouldn’t  need  that,  now 
would  you? 

So  it  seems  that  the  mad  scientist  is  a lost  cause.  But  fret  not:  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  skin  the 
global  cat.  Science  not  your  thing?  Then  you  could  give  the  role  of  “benevolent  dictator”  a whirl.  Bribe  your 
wav  up  the  political  ladder,  stir  up  some  nationality  in  your  people,  maybe  win  a few  wars  along  the  way,  and 
voila:  You’re  the  new  man  in  charge.  Babies  will  be  named  after  you,  newspapers  will  plaster  themselves  with 
vour  visage,  and  you  will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  many  a department  store  dedication.  That  is,  until  you  take 
off  the  kid  glov  es  and  reveal  your  true  agenda.  With  your  army  of  brainwashed  children  at  your  back,  the  media 
'ortraving  you  as  a demigod,  and  chains  upon  chains  of  retail  outlets  producing  everything  you  could  ever 
. ant,  global  domination  is  a mere  step  away.  However,  somewhere  along  the  line,  your  people  decided 
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that  you  got  a bit  too  cocky:  you’re  too  busy  naming  your  future  provinces  after  your  pets  to  pay  attention  to  the 
populous.  So  one  day,  one  of  your  thirty-two  wives  decides  it’s  time  to  end  your  game,  and  ends  up  pushing  you  off  of 
the  500  foot  spire  of  your  golden  castle.  As  you  hurdle  through  the  air,  you  realize  that  maybe  they  had  a point:  perhaps 
reshaping  Canada  into  a likeness  of  your  face  was  a tad  ambitious. 

Mavbe  I lied  a bit  in  the  first  paragraph  when  I said  that  this  kind  of  thing  could  work  out.  It  might  be  kind  of 
hard  to  get  the  unanimous  support  of  six  billion  people,  so  I would  advise  that  you  try  and  stay  away  from  the  whole 
“dictator”  thing.  A mad  scientist  avoids  the  entire  issue  because  he  rules  people  through  his  robots,  but  we’ve  already 
discussed  why  that’s  not  going  to  happen.  There  are  several  other  ways  (becoming  a cult  leader;  being  a ninja;  owning 
Microsoft)  but  these  also  have  their  downfalls  (drinking  the  kool-aid;  seppuku;  the  vengeful  spirit  of  Bill  Gates).  All  in 
all,  you  know  what  they  say:  Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a day.  But  Caesar  still  managed  to  kick  derrierre,  so  shoot  for  the  stars, 
you  would-be  despot  - the  only  thing  you’ve  got  to  lose  is  your  life. 


~ Chris  Daly,  I 
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